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legitimate and peaceful means, and not by political agitation or armed 
revolt. They were the moderates, a large and influential body, who 
labored long and successfully for peace, and by using non-intercourse as 
a weapon were able to swing majorities in Parliament and to stave off 
radical measures until the very eve of the Revolution. The tea question 
lured them to combine with the patriotic party which they had hitherto 
opposed, an alliance in which they were outwitted and outmatched by 
the superior political skill of the radical leaders, who in the First Con- 
tinental Congress committed the country, without any mandate there- 
for, to an alignment of parties and a definition of policy. This was the 
result, often demonstrated in history, of the superior offensive and 
eventual victory of a small group of determined radicals, well organ- 
ized and astutely led, over a larger but less articulated moderate ele- 
ment, upholding a cause that was probably favored by a majority of the 
colonial population. 

What we now need is an equally thorough, honest, and impartial 
study of the radical movement itself, of Sam Adams and his fellow- 
agitators, and of the methods whereby the " patriots " committed the 
country to war. We also need some reinforcement and enlargement 
even of Professor Schlesinger's own account, along the line of trade 
grievances, of the working of the trade laws after 1763, and especially 
of the co-operative activities of the merchants in England and Scot- 
land. Professor Schlesinger's handling of the tea question is one of 
the best of the many good things in his book, but we must know more 
about the money situation and about business conditions before final 
conclusions can be reached. As it is, however, what Professor Schles- 
inger has written will stand as a landmark in our progress toward a 
better understanding of the causes of the Revolution. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

The West Florida Controversy, I^p8~i8ij: a Study in American 
Diplomacy. By Isaac Joslin Cox, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, University of Cincinnati. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on 
Diplomatic History, 1912.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1918. Pp. xii, 699. $3.00.) 

West Florida was the district on the Gulf of Mexico extending from 
the Mississippi to the Perdido River, and was like the pin upon which 
are thrown the rings in the game of shuffleboard. It was a meeting- 
ground where overlapped the Spanish claim to Florida, the French claim 
to Louisiana, and the British claim inherited by Georgia to territory 
south of the Ohio River. The earlier part of the book discusses briefly 
but satisfactorily these overlapping claims, which made the east, or 
Mobile district, to Edward A. Freeman the most complicated historical 
puzzle in the world. And Mr. Freeman had made a specialty of the 
Balkan region ! The centre of Dr. Cox's story is the Baton Rouge part 
of the district. 
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Godoy, though forced to agree upon the boundary line of thirty-one 
degrees, succeeded in postponing the delivery of possession of the ceded 
territory until 1798, when Ellicott surveyed the southern line eastward 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. This left the Americans at Fort 
Adams on the Mississippi and Fort Stoddert on the Mobile River facing 
the Spaniards below the line ; but these American outposts represented a 
growing nationality from above, while West Florida was merely a 
narrow strip of land hardly fifty miles wide, with few people, and of 
little value except for control of the Mississippi and the great Choctaw 
and Chickasaw tribes of Indians. The clause in the treaty of 1803, con- 
veying Louisiana " with the same extent as it now has in the hands of 
Spain, and that it had when France possessed it ; and such as it should 
be after the treaty subsequently entered into between Spain and other 
states ", was a Pandora box. the United States claiming to the Perdido 
as the original eastern boundary of Louisiana, and Spain insisting that 
this was at Lake Pontchartrain, inasmuch as subsequent treaties had 
narrowed Louisiana by carving out of it in 1763 the province of West 
Florida. This view was held by Napoleon and Talleyrand. The 
American State Department claimed otherwise, and subsequently the 
decision of Chief Justice Marshall in Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. 253), 
held that the judiciary in passing on private rights will follow the con- 
tention made by the political department in public matters. However, 
from fear of Napoleon, the United States never ventured to take pos- 
session. This produced a very unsatisfactory condition of the frontier, 
bringing out on the one hand the ingenuity of American diplomacy under 
Madison, Adams, and Monroe, not wholly creditable to the Americans, 
and on the other hand the persistence of the American frontiersmen, 
who really solved the problem. Such men as Toulmin, Kemper, Ken- 
nedy, and Caller on the American side, and Lanzos, Folch, and his 
enemy Morales, and Innerarity on the Spanish, not to insist upon the 
geographer Collot and semi-Indian Milfort on the French, the treacher- 
ous Wilkinson on every side, and the Mobilena Society modelled on the 
contemporary political Masonic lodges of Spain, are interesting studies 
in character; for, as Governor Claiborne at New Orleans said, "a more 
heterogeneous mass of good and evil was never before met in the same- 
extent of territory". 

The study becomes kaleidoscopic when we add elements due to 
Burr's conspiracy, Jefferson's Embargo, and the revolutions of Spanish 
America resulting from Napoleon's elevation of Joseph Bonaparte to 
the throne of Spain, and the revolt of the Spanish people. What have 
been looked at as local events were part of this world-movement. At 
Baton Rouge the Spanish commandant De Lassus had to recognize local 
self-government asked for by the residents. When he grew helpless, 
they overpowered him and his garrison and proclaimed the free and 
independent state of West Florida. They negotiated for admission into 
the Union, but were none too friendly with Mississippi Territory above 
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or Orleans Territory below them. The correspondence of Holmes and 
Claiborne, governors of these two territories, gives many details here- 
tofore only partially known. The United States at last quietly over- 
threw the pseudo-state and in 1812 annexed the district to the new state 
of Louisiana. Meanwhile the Mobile end of the district had already 
been taken over by Wilkinson, " without the effusion of a drop of 
blood", as he expressed it, and was incorporated into Mississippi Terri- 
tory. When an agreement for purchase of Florida was reached the 
ingenuity of Adams gave it the form that " His Catholic Majesty cedes 
to the United States all the territories which belonged to him situated 
eastward of the Mississippi ", without denning them ; and thus the 
Cortes was able to save its face and ratify the treaty of 1819. 

The story is a long one and it may be doubted whether it hangs upon 
one thread sufficiently to be the subject of one book. This one could 
be improved by condensation and by putting some of the material into 
an appendix, but it is well told and constitutes rather the Iliad of the 
restless pioneer than the achievement of the timid statesmen. Neverthe- 
less in this first American advance at the expense of crumbling Spain 
there comes with Jefferson in 1808 the declaration that the American 
object "was to exclude all European influence from the hemisphere", 
and two years later Madison's, that the United States could not permit 
disturbances to remain unchecked in her immediate neighborhood — doc- 
trines to bear fruit after many years. This advance was to continue 
until it ingrained in Latin-Americans the distrust which was to be so 
great an obstacle to Pan-American declarations. 

The material of this work was derived from government archives at 
Washington, Seville, and elsewhere, as well as from local records at 
Mobile. There is, however, little reference to early court files of Wash- 
ington County or of the Baton Rouge country, for historians have not 
yet come to realize how fully law in practice mirrors civil life. Typo- 
graphically, the book, although thick, is well put up, with several rough 
but illustrative maps. These as well as the text contain a few instances 
of misspelling, such as Dauphin Island for Dauphine, and Fort St. 
Stephens for Fort St. Stephen. 

Peter J. Hamilton. 

My Reminiscences. By Raphael Pumpelly. In two volumes. 

(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1918. Pp. xiii, 438; 

xi, 439-844- $7-5o.) 

The interesting experiences of an adventurous American through 
nearly eighty years of active life, from childhood in the Susquehanna 
Valley at Owego, N. Y., to his archaeological explorations in Turkestan 
at the age of sixty-seven, and his last journey across the deserts of 
Arizona eleven years later; glimpses into the life of an energetic, un- 
conventional spirit, eager for strange exploits, and fearless of bodily 
harm; a disconnected narrative of reckless daring and shifting pur- 



